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(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
In presenting your readers with a repre- 
sentation ofthe Wring Cheese, I offer a 
few prefatory remarks connected with 
the early importance of the county in 
which it stands, venerable in its age, 
amid the storms of elements, and the 
changes of religions. Its pristine glory 
has sunk on the horizon of Time ; but its 
legend, like a soft twilight of its former 
day, still hallows it in the memories of 
the surrounding try. 

Cornwall is allowed by antiquarics to 
be the Capiterides; and the Abbé de 
Fontenu, in the Memoires de Literature, 
tom. vii. p. 126, proves, according to Val- 
lancey, that.the Pheenicians traded here 
for tin before the ‘I'rojan war. Homer 
frequently mentions this metal ; and even 
in Scripture we have allusions to this 
land under the nameof Tarshish (Ezekiel, 

VoL. xit. iS) 


; Cheese Wiring. 


c. xxvii, v. 12—25), being the place 
whence the Tyrians procured various me- 
tals, and among the rest, the English 
metal tin. It appears that the primitive 
Greeks had a clearer knowledge of these 
shores than those in after years ; and al- 
th Homer, in his shield of Achilles, 
describes the earth surrounded by water, 
yet Herodotus, notwithstanding his learr. 
ing and research, candidly states his igno. 
rance in the following words :—‘+ Neither. 
am I better acquainted with the islands 
called Capiterides, from whence we are 
said to have our tin.” The knowledge 
of these shores existed in periods so re- 
mote, that it faded. We dwindled away 
intoa be land—we lived almost in 
fable. The Pheenician. left us, and the 
link of our history was severed. Hyde 
de Religione Vet. Persarum, c. iv. p. 121, 
supposes Solomon to have traded with the 
337 
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Peruvians; and the anal between 
the P: ids in Mexico and Egypt con- 
firm the opinion, and sanction the belief 
that the “ert had a more ee 
know a greater traffic over 
te eth han ‘isn reste 
most early ages, worship was to stone 
idols ; ont the Pagan introduction of 


statues into temples was of a recenter, 


date. The ancient Etruscans, as well as 
the ancient E revered the obelis- 
cal stone, (the reason why to the obeliscal 
stone is given by Payne Knight, in his 
extraordinary work ;) nor was it, accord. 
ing to Plutarch, till 170. years after the 
founding of:the city that the Romans had 
statues in their es, their deities being 
considered invisible. Many stone pillars 
exist inthis country, .¢s} in Corn. 


we 
find. mention ‘made of ome pillese pillare in 
Genesis,, xxviii. v.20 
EXviis v. 4. 3 Joshua; xxi¥. 5 2 


are the conjectures, as/ te 
these stones were used ¢ 
were sepulchral, as Jacoh’s 
Rachel, Gen. XxXxv., 20, 


F F 
ete 
pit 
ii 
tl 


bodies hab been scattered in the wind. 
The Druids availed themselves of those 
places most likely to give an effect to their 
vaticinations ; and not only obtained, but 
su by terror the influence they held 
over-the superstitious feelings of our ear- 
Tiest forefathers. Where nature ed. 
a bizarre mass of rocks, the Druid worked, 


and peopled it with his gods, the most 

remarkable of which is the subject of our 

Cheese W: pete a Bh rer nteg 
.. e of St. 

» in Cornwall... This singu- 

high.. The 


Neat : 
lar mase of rocks is 32 feet 
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large: stone at the top was ~~ ~~ 
rocking-stone. ts are inclined to 
consider it as a production, which 
is probably the case in part, the Druids 
taking advantage of favourable. circum- 
stances to convert these crags to objects 
of superstitious reverence. On its summit 
are two rock basins; and it is a well. 
known fact, that baptism was a Pagan 
rite of the highest antiquity, (vide the 
Etruscan vases by Gorius.) Here, pro- 
bably, the rude ancestor of our glorious 
land was initiated amidst the mystic cere- 
monies of the. white-robed Druid and his 
blood-stained sacrifices. A similar mass 
exists at Brimham, York; and in the 
“© History of Waterford,” p. 70, mention 
is made of St. Declan’s stone, which, not 
liking its situation, a om 
from Rome, copveying on it St. ’s 
bell and vestment. . J. SILVESTER. 


CURIOUS, ANCIENT LEGEND. 
(For the: Mirror.) 

Tie ancienne tyme, and in a goodly towne, 
néearé’ to Canterbury, sojourned a ladie 
faire. She one nighte, in the absence of 
her lorde, leaned her lovely arme upon a 
an’s, and walked in the fyldes. 
Vhen journeying far, she became atraide, 
and begged.to returne. The gentleman, 
with kyndest sayings and greate courtesey, 
retraced their steps; when in this saide 
maomente,- this straynge occurrence came 
to pass—ye raine descended, though the 
moone and millions of statres were shyne- 
ing bryght... In journeying home, an- 
Other: Occurrence came to pass; 
het coral lippés the gentleman’s did meete 
in sweetest y8 was not straynge 
a all's but thas the moone, that still shone 





‘ peyehte, did in the momente hide herself 
ynde 


a cloude: this was straynge, 
meat ie straynge indeede. The ladic 
faire, who prayed to the blessed Virgin, 
did to her.confesseur this confession mayk, 
and her confesseur with charitye im. 
promptu wrote :— 

* ‘WinepepeneSacngne, when first with guile- 
ess 
—— = she's lothe, and yet more lothe 


part 
It was not rayne, but angels’ pearly teares, 
In pity dropt to suothe Eliza’s feares. 
Whence came the cloude that veil’d the orb of 


nighte 
‘When first her lippes she yielded to delyght? 
It was not cloude, but whylst the world was hush, 
Lraaey © put forthe hes de to hide Eliza’s 
lush. » 


W. G. C. 


PICTON’S MONUMENT, 
CARMARTHEN. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tuts interesting national tribute stands 
at the west end of the town of Carmarthen, 
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from horse, 

which he received. Over this, in e 
lettera, is inscribed WaTERLOO. On the 
west end is represented the siege of Ba- 
dajos, Picton scaling the with a 
few men, and attacked by the besieged. 
Above this is the word Bapasos. On 
the south side of the pedestal is the fol- 
lowing inscription :~- 

Str Tuomas Picton, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Military Order of the 
Ofthe Portuguese Order ofthe Tower and Sword, 
and of other foreign Orders ; 


Licutevant-General in the British Army, and 
Member of Parliament for the Borough of 


Pembroke ; 
Born at Poyston, in Pembrokeshire, in August, 


768; 
Died at Waterloo on the 18th of June, 1815, 
Gloriously fighting for his country and the 
liberti¢s of Europe. ‘ 
Having fultiied, on behalf. of the 
public, various duties in varior ates ; 
And having achieved the — military renown 
iu the Spanish | asula, Y 
He thrice et — the ~~ wage thanks of 
And a Monument erected by the British nation 
im St. Paul’s Cathedral 
ai pare pon his ae am aise emi a 
is grat countrymen, to p mate past an 
incite to future pisjad log : 
Have bie ness this je ia Nee a= a of 
i jesty, King George marth, 
* — and a Welsum: 


The ornaments were executed 
E. H. Bailey, Esq. R.A. 
And the whole was Mr. Daniel 
Mainwartog, of the town of ben, 
In the year 1826 and 1827. 

On the rorth side is. the translation of 
the above in Welsh; and on the top of 
the pedestal, on each side of the square, 
are trophies. The top of the column is 
also square, and.en side are imitative 
cannons, | The’ statue of the hero sur- 
mounts the whole. He is wrapped in a 
cloak, and is supported by a baluster, 
round whieh are emblems of spears. 

; pit: . Ww. H. 

: ' 
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The Hketch Book, 


: 4M HOUR TOO MANY. 
Hatt, land of the kangaroo! 


herd ; the highwayman is the guardian of 
cho toads, he anal ¢ 


of é 5 FE have’ never 
found any deficiency of time: 

went like the wind; champagne 

scanty ; the trust of tailors ran down to 
the 3 the smiles of my fair flirts 
grew rare as diamonds—every thing be- 
came as dry, dull, and stagnant as ‘the 
Serpentine ‘in summer; but time never 
failed me. I had a perpetual abundance 
of a commodity which the Nee ao 
told me was beyond ‘pri I not 
merely enough for myself, but enough to 
give to others; until I discovered the fact, 
Sn ae ere art en 
as myself, it; whatever the ‘plausi- 
ble might say, there was nothing on earth 
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for which they would not be more obliged 
to me than a donation of my superfluous 
time. But now let me give a sketch of 
my story. A single fact is worth a hun- 
dred reflections. The first consciousness 
that I remember, was that of having a 
superabundance of time; and my first in- 
genuity was demanded for getting rid of 
the encumbrance, I had always an hour 
that perplexed my skill to know what to 
do with this treasure. A schoolboy turn 
for long excursions in any. direction but 
that of my pedagogue, indicative of a fu- 
ture general officer; a naturalist-taste for 
bird-nesting, which, in maturer years, 
would have made me one of the wonders 
of the Linnzan Society ; a passion for in- 
vestigating the inside of every thing, from 
a, Catherine-wheel to a China-closet, 
which would yet have entitled me to the 
honours of an F. R.S.; and an original 
vigour in the plunder of orchards, which 
undoubtedly might have laid the founda- 
tion.of a first lord of the treasury ; were 
nature’s helps to get rid of this oppressive 
bounty. But though I fought the enemy 
with perpetual vigour and perpetual va- 
riety, he was not to be put.te flight bya 
stripling ; and | went to the university as 
far trom being a conqueror as ever. At 
Oxford I found the superabundance of 
this great gift, acknowledged | with . an 
openness worthy of; English candour, and 
combated with the dexterity of; an. expes 
rience five hundred years old. Port-drink- 
ing, | flirtation, lounging, the invention of 
new ties to cravats, and new tricks on 
proctors ;, billiards, boxing,..and_bar- 
maids; seventeen ways of mulling sherry, 
and as many. dozen ways of raising ‘¢ the 
supplies,” were, adopted with an jadroit. 
ness that.must have. baffled all but theiin- 
vincible. Yet Time was master at last ; 
and he always indulged me witha libera- 
lity that would have driven a less resolute 
spirit to the bottom of the. Isis. 

At length I gave way ;_ left the univer- 
sity with my biessing and my debts; and 
rushed up to London, as the grand place 
d’armes, the central spot from which the 
enemy was excluded by. the united 
strength, wit, and wisdom of a million 
and a half of men. 1 might as well have 
staid bird-nesting in Berkshire. & found 
the happiest contrivances against the uni- 
versal invader fail. Pigeon-matches ; 
public dinners; coffee-houses; blue- 
stocking reunions; private morning qua- 
drille practice, with public evening exhi- 
bitions of their fruits; dilettanti break- 
fasts, with a bronze Hercules standing 
among the bread and butter, or a reposing 
cast of Venus, fresh from Pompeii, as 
black and nude as a negress disporting en 
the banks of the Senegal, but dear and 
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delicate to the. eyes of taste; .Sunday 
mornjngs at Tattersal’s, jockeying till the 
churches let out their population, and the 
time for visits was come; and Sunday 
evening routs. at the duchess’s, with a 
cotillon by the vraies danseuses.of the 
opera, followed by a concert, a round 
game, and a select supper for the initi- 
ated ;—the whole failed. I had always 
an hour too much—sixty mortal minutes, 
and every one of them an hour in itself, 
that 1 could never squeeze down. ‘ 
“Ye gods, annihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy,” 
may have been called a not over-modest 
request ; but I can vouch for at least one 
half of it being the daily prayer of some 
thousands of the best-dressed people that 
the sun ever summoned to a day of twenty- 
four hours long.. On feeling the symp- 
toms of this horary visitation, I regularly 
rushed into the streets, on the principle 
that some alleviation of misery is always 
to be found in fellow-suffering. This 
maxim I invariably found false, like 
every other piece of the boasted wisdom 
of mankind. I found the suffering infi- 
nitely increased by the association with 
my fellow-fashionables. A man might 
as well have fled from his chamber to en- 
joy comfort in the wards of an hospital. 
In one of my marches up and down the 
pave of St. James’s Street, that treadmill 
of gentlemen convicted in the penalty of 
having nothing to do, I lounged into the 
little hotel of the Guards, that stands be- 
side the great hotel of the gamblers, like a 
babe under its mamma’s wing—the like- 
ness admirable, though the scale diminu- 
tive. That ‘‘ hour too many,” cost me 
three, games of billiards, my bachelor’s 
house, and. one thousand pounds. This 
price of sixty minutes startled me a lit- 
tle; and, for a week, I meditated with 
some seriousness on the superior gaiety of 
a life spent in paving the streets, driving 
a wagon, or answering the knocker of a 
door. But the ‘ hour” again overflowed 
me. I was walking it off in Regent 
Street, when an old fellow-victim met 
me, and prescribed a trot to Newmarket. 
The preweiptinn was taken, and the hour 
was certainly got rid of. But the re- 
medy was costly; for my betting-book 
left me minus ten thousand pounds. I 
returned to town like a patient from a 
watering-place ; relieved of every thing 
but the disease that took me there. My 
last shilling remained among the noble 
blacklegs; but nothing could rob me of a 
fragment of my superfluous time, and I 
brought even a tenfold allowance of it 
back. But every disease has a. crisis; 
and when a lounge through the streets be- 
came at once useless 


inconvenient 
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when the novelty of being cut by all my 
noble friends, and of being seduously fol- 
lowed by that generation who, unlike the 
fickle world, reserve their tipstaff atten- 
tions for the day of adversity, had lost its 
zest, and 1 was thinking whether time 
was to be better fought off by a plunge to 
the bottom of the Thames, or by the 
tauzzle of one of Manton’s hair-tri 
—I was saved by a plunge into the 
King’s Bench. There life was new, 
friendship was undisguised, my coat was 
not an object of scorn, my exploits were 
fashion, my duns were inadmissible, and 
my very captors were turned into my 
humble servants. There, too, my nature, 
always social, had its full indulgence; 
for there 1 found, rather to my surprise, 
nine-tenths of my most accomplished ac- 
quaintance. But the enemy still made 
his way ; and I had learned to yawn, in 
pnp of billiards and ball-playing, when 

Act let me loose into the great world 
again. Good-luck, too, had prepared a 
surprise for my debut. I had scarcely 
exhibited myself in the streets, when I 
discovered that every man of my seé was 
gtown utterly blind whenever I happened 
to walk on the same side of the way, and 
that I might as well have been buried a 
century. I was absurd enough to be in- 
dignant; for nothing can be more child- 
ish than any delicacy when a man cannot 
bet on the rubber. But one morning a 
knock came to my attic-door which start- 
led me by its professional vigour. An 
attorney entered. I had now nothing to 
fear, for the man whom no one will trust 
cannot well be in debt; and for'once I 
faced an attorney without a palpitation. 
His intelligence was flattering. An old 
uncle of mine, who had worn out all that 
was human about him in amassing fi 
thousand pounds, and finally died of 
starving himself, had expired with the 
pen in his hand, in the very act of leav- 
ing his thousands to’ pay thie national 
debt. - But fate, propitious to me, had 
dried up his ink-bottle; the expense of 
replenishing it would have broken his 
heart of itself; and the attorney’s an- 
nouncement to me was, that the will, after 
blinding the solicitor to the treasury and 
three of his clerks, was pronounced to be 
al her illegible. 

he fact.that I was the nearest of kin 

t into the Sa domere and in my first 
itive down St. James’s, 1 had the plea- 
sure of discovering that I-had cured a vast 
number of my friends of their calamitous 
defect of vision. But if the “* post equi- 
tem sedet ‘atta cura” was the maxim in 
the days'of Augustits, the man’ who drives 
the slower cabriolet in’ the day* of George 
the Fourth, cannot expect to escape. The 


“ hour too many” overtook ime in the 
first week. On one memorable evening I 
saw it coming, just as I turned the corner 
of Piccadilly; fair flight was hopeless, 
and I took ss in that snug asylum on 
the right h of St. James’s Street, 
which has since expanded into a palace. 
I stoutly battled the foe, for I ** took no 
note of time” during the next day and 
night; and when at last I walked forth 
into the air, I found that 1 had relieved 
myself of the burden of three-fourths of 
my reversion. A weak mind on such an 
Occasion would have cursed the cards, and 
talked of taking care of the fragment of 
his property; but mine was of the higher 
order, and I determined on revenge. 1 
had my revenge, and saw my winners 
ruined. They had their consolation, and 
at the close of a six months’ campaign 
saw me walk into the streets a beggar. I 
grew desperate, and was voted dangerous. 

realized the charge by fastening on a 
noble lord who had been one of the most 
adroit in pigeoning me. His life’ was 
* too valuable to his country,” or him- 
self, to allow him to meet a fellow whose 
life was of no use to any living thing ; 
and through patriotism ar the fear of 
being shot, he’ kept out of my way. 1 
raged, threatened to post his lordship, and 
was in the very act of writing out the 
form: of the ‘placard declaring the noble 
heir of ‘the noble house of —— a cheat 
and a'scoundrel, when by the twopenny- 
post I received a notice from the Horse 
Guards that I was on that day to appear 
in the’ Gazette as an ensign in his ma- 
jesty’s —— regiment, then serving in the 
Peninsula, with orders to join without de- 
lay. »'This was enough from his lordship, 
and was certainly ‘better ‘for me than run- 
ning the chance of damages in the King’s 
Bench, for provoking his majésty’s sub- 
jects to'a breach of the peace: 

1 was gazetted, tried on my uniform 
before'the mirror, éntirely approved * of 
my appearatice, and: wrote my last letter 
to my last: flirt. “The Portsmouth’ mail 
was to start at eight. I had an hour te 
spare, afidl sallied into the stteet. I met 
an honest-faced old acquaintance as much 
at‘a loss as‘myself toslay the hour. We 
were driven by a shower into shelter. The 
rattle of dice ‘was heard within’ a green- 
baize-covered door. We could not stay 
for ever shivering on the outside. For. 
tune favoured me ; in half‘an hour I was 
master of a thousand agereg it would 
have been obvious folly and ingratitude 
to check the wo of success aan pal- 
try prospects of an ensigncy played 
eo, boa von on. The clock struck eight. 
I will own that I trembled as the first 
sound caught my ear. But whither ner. 
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vous or not, from that instant the torrent 
was checked. The loss and gain became 
alternate. Wine'‘was brought in; I 
played in furious scorn of consequences. 

saw the board covered with gold. I 
swept it into my stake; I soon saw my 
stake reduced to nothing. My eyes were 
dazzled, my hand ‘shook, my brain was 
on fire, I sang, danced, with exul. 
tation or despair. How the night closed, 
I know not; but I found myself at last 
in a narrow room, sutrounded with squa- 
lidness, its only light from a high-barred 
window, and its only furniture the wooden 
tressel on which I lay, fierce, weary, and 
feverish, as if I lay on the rack. From 
this couch of the desperate, J. was carried 
into the presence of ‘a magistrate, to hear 
that in the mé/ée of the night before, I 
had in my ‘rage charged my honest-faced 

yee aa sed ay eet 

nd having ‘made my charge 

shewing the loaded dice in tis hand, had 
knocked him down ‘with a violence that 
made his'recovery*more than doubtful. 
He tiad seen my name in the Gazette, and 
had watched me tor the express purpose 
of _ ote til fe mw ied. I 
was brought to. und guilty of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced Si prcli P 
expatriation.| “Fortunate sentence ! On 
my atrival in ‘New South Wales, as I 
was found a perfect gentleman, and fit for 
nothing, there Was no resource but to 
make mie try the labour’ of my hands. 
Fortunate labour! From six’at morning 
till six at night, I had the'spade or the 
plough in‘ my’ hands.’ T carts, I 
delved rocks, 1 hewed trees; 1 had not a 
moment to spare. The ‘appetite that 
once grew Kes over venison, now felt 
the exquisite delight ‘of junk beef. The 
thirst’ ‘that scorned ‘champagne ‘was naw 
enraptured with spring water: ‘The sléep 
that had left‘ me many ‘& ‘night tossing 
within-side the’ curtains ‘of'-a’ hundred- 


on the roughest * 
the planks of'my cabin softér than down. 
I can now run as fast as one of my New- 
market stud, pull down a lo, and 
catch a kangaroo by the tail in fair field. 
Health, vigour, appetite, and setivity, are 
my su - ay en Ay ev 
thing but time. | ent expires 
to-morrow ; bat I shall sive teteoes the 
sea. This is'my country. Since I set 
my foot upon its shore I have never had 
&@ moment to yawn. ‘In this land of real 
and substantial life, the spectre that 
haunted my joyless days dares not be seen 
the “ hour too many” is no more. 
The Forget-Me-Not. 
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SMannets & Customs of all Nations; 
(For the Mirror.) 


SELLING MEAT AMONG THE A¥<: 
CIENT ROMANS, &e. 


It was the custom for the buyer to strut 
his eyes, and the seller to hold pd 
of his fingers; if the buyer : 
aright, how many it was the other. held 
up, he was to fix the price; if he mis. 
took, the seller was to fix it. These 
classio blind-bargains would not suit the 
London butchers. This custom. was 
abolished by Apronius, the prefect of 
Rome; who in lieu thereof, introduced 
the method of selling by weight. Amon; 
the ancient Romans there were three kin 
of established,butchers, viz. two colleges 
or companies, composed each of a certain 
number of citizens, whose office was to 
furnish the city with the necessary cattle, 
and to take care of preparmg and vending 
thelr flesh. One of these communities 
was at first confined to pe oriponn “ed 
hogs. whence they were led suarti s 
the other two were charged with cattle, 
especially oxen, whence they were called 
pecuarii, or boarii. Under each of these 
was a subordinate class, whose office was 
to kill, prepare, &c. called lanii, and 
"two English poets (Swift and Gay) 
‘wo 8 iw ay 
have sien tte severe Geom the Lon- 
don butchers, the former says,— 
“ Hence he learnt the Butcher's guile, 
How to cut your throat, and smile ; 
Like a butcher doom'd for life, 
In his mouth to wear his knife.” 
The latter, 








“ resign the way, 

To shun the surly bwtcher’s greasy tray : 

Butchers, whose bands are died with blood’s foul 
stain, 


And always foremost in the hangman’s train.” 


The butchers’ company was not incor- 
rated until the 3rd year of King James 
- when they were made a ‘Corporation, 
by the name of master, wardens and 
commonalty of the art and mystery of 
butchers; yet the fraternity is ancient. 
Stowe says, “In the 3rd of Richard 
II. motion was made that no butcher 
should kill any flesh within London, but 
at Knightsbridge, or such like distant 
place from the wall#of the me Ww 





STUMBLING AT THE THRESHOLD. 


Tue phrase, ‘to stumble at the thresh- 
old,” originated in tbe circumstance, that 
the old thresholds, or steps under the door, 
were like the hearths, raised a little, so 
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that a:person might, stumble: over thene, 
unless proper care were taken. A very 
whimsical reayon for this practice is given 
in a curious little tract by Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier; entitled, “Council and: Advice 
to all Builders,”.1663,:in these words :— 
“A good surveyor shuns also the order. 
ing of doores with stumbling thresholds; 
though our forefathers affected them, per- 
chance to tuate the antient custome 
of brid , when formerly at their 
return from ehurch = did use to lift up 
their bride, and to knock her head against 
that of the doore, for a remembrance that 
she was not to the threshold of her 
house without leave.” W. G. C. 





CHINESE PHYSICIANS. 


THE charitable dispensation of medicines 
LN Chinese, is well. deserving notice. 

ey have a stone which is ten cuhits 
high, erected in the public squares of their 
Cities; whereon is engraved the name of 
all sorts of medicines, with the price of 
each, and when the poor stand in need of 
relief, from physic, they go to the trea- 
sury to receive the price each medicine is 
rated at. 

The ‘physicians of China have only to 
feel the arm of their patient in three places, 
and to observe the rate of the pulse, to 
form an opinion on. the cause, nature, 
danger, and duration of the malady. 
Without the patient speaking at all, they 
can tell infallibly what part is attacked 
with disease, whether the brain, the heart, 
the liver, the lungs, the intestines, the 
stomach, the flesh, the bones, and so on. 
As they are both physicians and. a \- 
caries, and prepare their own medicines, 
they are paid only when they effect a cure. 
If the same rule were introduced with us, 
I fear we should have fewer physicians. 





She Topographer. 


BOX HIEL. 
( For the Mirror.) 


Turs celebrated eminence is situated in 
the north range of chalk: hills, beginning 
near Farnham, in Surrey, and extending 
from thence to Folkstone, in Kent. Cam- 
den calls it White Hill, from its chalky 
soil ; but Box Hill is its true and ancient 
name. The box-tree is, in all probability, 
the natural produce of the soil ; but a ge- 
nerally received story is, that the box was 
— there by Thomas, Earl of Arun- 

lel, between two and three centuries ago. 
There is, howeyer, authentic evidence of 
its being here long before his time, for 


2 


who frequently meet here, so that it is an 
Engl Depo” He also tells us thas 
the resorted here from Ebbes- 
ham (£E , then in high. fashion. 
Philip in 


Nature ;_ there pring oo enchanting ey 
SUE, 


cut, dow upon 
was 50i.; in-an account taken in. 1712, 
it is supposed ‘that as much had. been 
cut down, within a opel pag before, as 
amounted to 3,000/. ; in 1759, a Mr. 
Miller lamented that * the trees on Box 
Hill had been pretty much destreyed ; 
though many remained of considerable 


An immense quantity of box is annu- 
ally consumed in this country, in the re- 
vived art of engraving on wood. The 
English is esteemed inferior to that which 
comes from the Levant; and the Ameri- 
can box is said to be preferable to ours. 
But the ships from the Levant brought 
such quantities of it in ballast, that the 
wood on Box Hill could not find a pur- 
chaser, and net having been cut for sixty- 
five years, was guekeg cankered. T' 











war diminished the, influx from the Me- 
diterrapean.;, several .purchasers offered.; 
and in 1795.it.was put up to auction at 
12,0007. . The ions made on Box 
Hill, in consequence of this sale, did not 
injure its ue beauty, as twelve 
years were allowed for cutting, which 
gave each portion a teasonable time to 
renew. In 1802, forty tons were cut, 
but the market being overstocked, it, fell 
in. value more than fifty per cent. ; and 
the foreign wood is now universally pre- 
ferred for engravings. ‘The trees on Box 
Hill are, however, again flourishing, al- 
though their value is rather problematical. 

For thé informatyon of the home tourist, 

haps, I ought to mention that Box 
Fi stands about 22 miles on the left 
of the’'road from London to Worthing, 
Brigiaton, and Boguor, andabout 2 miles 
NE. of the town of Dorking.: The road 
from Leatherhead hence is a constant suc- 
cession of hill.and dale, richly clothed with 
wood; with e ¢ villas in all 
tastes—from’ the pillared and plastered 
mansion, to..the. Dorrowed.charm of. the 
cottage orne. The whole of this district 
is called the Vale of IVorbury, from the 
remantic.domain,of that name, which.ex- 
tends over a great portion ofthe hills on 
the right of the road, | Shortly, before you 
reach ‘Box ; Hill, stands. Méckleham,. a 


am $y range‘ of opposite hills, 
with, one: of the most cent. par. 
terres.in nature. "This is .called, by. old 
writers, the Garden of Surrey. 

You pass some flint-built cottages, and 

uitting the road here, the ascent to Box 

ill is wal and untiring, across a 
field of little slopes, studded with a few 
yew-trees,: relics of by-gone days. The 
ascent further down the road almost 
amounts to a feat, assisted by the foot- 
worn in the chalky steep. Here 
this portion of: the hill resembles an im- 
mense wall of viretwm, down whose side 
has..been poured liquid mortar. The 
path winds along the verge of the hill, 
whilst on the left is a valley or little ra. 
vine, whose sides are clothed with thick 
dwarfish box, intermingled with the wild 
and trackless luxuriance of forest scenery. 
Hence the road stretches away to Ashurst, 
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the, neat,.residence of Mr. Strahan, the 
King’s printer, 

Returning to the verge of the hill, you 
soon..reach the apex,.or highest poi 
being 445 feet from the level of the Mole,® 
Here you enjoy what the French calla 
coup d’ail, or I would rather say, a bird’s. 
eye view, of unparalleled beauty. . Taking 
the wwn of Dorking for.a resti ar 
the long belt is about twelve miles, in 
extent.: The outline or boundary com- 
mences from the.eminence on which I am 
supposed to be. standing—with Brock. 
ham Hill, whose steep was planted by 
the late duke of Norfolk, and whence the 
chain extends away ‘towards the great 
Brighton road. Next in the curve are 
Betchworth Castle and Park, with ma- 
jestic avenues of limes and elms, and fine 
old chestnut-trees. Adjoining, is. the 
Deepdene, the classical seat of the author 
of ‘ Anastasius,” a place, says Salmon, 
‘ well calculated for the religious rites of 
the Celts,” and consecrated by the philo- 
sophical pursuits of the Hon. Charles 
Howard, who built an oratory and labo- 
ratory, |and diéd here’in 1714. Next are 
several fir-crowned ridges, which shelter 
Bury Hill, the mansion of Mr. Barclay, 
the opulent brewer; whence you ascend 
the opposite line of hills, till you reach 
Denbies, nearly facing the most promi- 
nent point of Box Hill. This elegant 
seat is the abode of Mr. Denison, one of 
the: county members, and brother of the 
Marchioness of Conyngham. The second 
range or ledge, beneath Denbies, is the 
celebrated’ Dorking lime-works. The 
transition to the Norbury Hills, alrcady 
mentioned, is ‘now ver rt, which com. 

tes the outline of the view. It should, 

ever, be remarked that the scenery 
within this — can be distinctly enjoyed 
without the aid of art; whilst beyond it 
the poe extends, and fades away in 
the South Downs on one hand, and be- 
yond ‘the metropolis on the other. 

The little ve to be described, in- 
cludes ‘the sheltered town of Dorking, 
environed with rich lawny slopes, varie- 
gated with villas in the last taste; and 
little heights, from whose ee > 
liage the cottage roof of humb! 
life. Bat the Paradise immediately at 


. * Here is a stump of wood which denotes the 
grave of Major Labelliere, a deranged officer of 
the Marines, who, by his own aest was bu- 
ried on this spect, with his head downwards; it 
being a constant asvertion with him, “that the 
world was turved topsy-turvy, and, therefore, 
at the end he should be right.” 
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picturesque 
auberges of the continent than an English 
house of cheer. ‘The grounds are orna- 
mented with rustic alcoves, boscages, and 
a bo walk, all in good taste. Here 
h s of tourists a portion of * the 
season,” as in a “loop-hole of retreat.” 
In the front of the inn, however, the 
stream of life glides fast ;~ and a little 
past it, the road crosses the Mole by Bur- 


come Bri and: winds with etrical 
gh the whole o! bye hasty 
Putto. 





Motes of a Meader. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


WE usually leave criticism to the grey- 
beards, or such as have passed the viginti 
annorum lucubrationes of reviewing. It 
kindles so many little heart-burnings and 
jealousies, that we rejoice it is not part 
of our duty. To be sure, we sometimes 
take up a book in real earnest, read it . Bear 
through, and have our say upon its me- 
Tits ; ; but this is only a gratuitous and 
freak, just to keep up our ora- 
cular panneneTe. In the .present case, 
we do not feel fisposed to exercise this 
privilege, further than in a very few 
words—merel; ay: say that Mr. 
Montgomer: 
Poems under the above title—that the 
ge are of unequal merit, and that 
Virgil, his excellence lies in des- 
cribing scenes of darkness. 

The ‘‘ Universal Prayer” is a devo- 
tional outpouring of a truly poetical soul, 
with as much new imagery as the subject 
would admit; and if scriptural poems 
be estimated in the ratio of scriptural 
sermons, the merit of the former is of 
the first order.* 

From the other poems we have detached 
the following beautiful specimens :— 


* We know ‘a reverend vicar who once took 

troable to count all:the quotations from 

Scripture, which occurred in a charity sermon 

printed: and his great satisfaction 

conclusion wag, that his was indeed “a 
scriptural sermon.” 


published a volume of T: 


CONSUMPTION. 
— step as a as the summer air, 
Dinsolvi : of eres 
Her hosttils Rarer ae oo 


Ber eet a 


prophetic “ 
And on thy placid cheek there is 
or ~ beauty of con 
Few tote i sottee ‘aby ail, 
Thou mavest throngh thy noiseless sphere, tbe 
i 


Of one,—the darling of a thousand hearts:' 
Yet in the chamber: o’er one oe 


When delicately hendi ng, oft 
v Tey mother marks ther with that ip iing = 
‘hat looks a cunning time, roar 


stretch f i 
A shade of being, shrouded f; i a mb.» R 
The Day is come, led phe - 
With pillow'd bead all pitti 
And grape-like carb lant hare» eA, 
Within a s ontiienaeame room she sits 1073 
Where from the window, ia a we ra wll 
Majestic a pmo mis ‘quince 

srwg ne 


Stirs fatty tip Bans poten: nated 
eer eA 
Waite wer the maleway deep ‘ake I 


A sea. - riastin Sun 
senna aie sare el t 
Frow eat earth, 


parla with Resch ad vit Fey 


Pains ahnet waste: 


© heavens, a@ ‘ner apirit gazed 
ey ciameriat world, to which Mis baud 
suok. = ents hath, i 


MORTALITY. 

Fm tat deitons and feel on sauieid fico; 
dim te‘our common deen, | 

The clouds 


casa bea, and die a 

Or weep t ives away in a 6 | . 
poe ee PL music —leaves OC"! 
phag raed arma\: 


inte the frosty 
ye! Winter, “there to mingle with dead 
Are ai il prophetic of oar ow own decay.” 


aury. 
How oft, as unregaried ona throng 
Of lovely creatures, es eyes 
he heart-warm ssctiuge bathe, i've Wok’d* 
With all a Poet’s passion; and have wish’é 
That Sass a might uever pluck their “graceful 


How ofteu Death, as with a viewless w: 

Has touch’d the scene, and witch'd it Ben a tore! 
Where Beauty dwindled to a ghastly wreek, 
And spirits of the Future seem'd to cr. 

Thus will it be when Time has wreak’d revenge. 





OLY. 
WHEN mantled with | the ‘melancholy glow 
Of eve, she wander’d oft: and when the wind, 
Like a stray infant down autumnal dales 
Roam‘d wuilingly, she loved to mourn and 
muse 


To commune with the lonely orphan flowers, 
And through sweet Nature’sruin trace ber own. 





VISION OF HEAVEN. 
AN empyrean Pyne | vast 
And irridesceut. — — rainbows, whose 
Transparent gleams e water-shadows 
Before me lay: Beneath this dazzi 


shone, 
Nault 
I felt, but cannot paint the splendour the: 
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Glory, be ry preand interior plat 


se ee 
8 
Flush ‘a prado Sa AP nce oO! 


Valleys in greenest pray deck'd with t — 
That trembled music to the ambrosial airs 
That chanted ‘round them,—vein'd with glossy 


streams, 
Jae t sere like feelings from e reptured soul : 
wi 


was the scenery ; Py Oe ge 5 
Delights f Is re flowers 
Perennial bloom, ander leaping foantai ny rs 


Like melted gems, & ing mist around 
Here fruits for ever on radiant boughs, 
Droop temptingly ; here’ all that eye and heart 
Enrapts, in pure perfection is enjoy’d; 
= over cpt — with agate paved, 
mortal Shapes meander and commune. 
While with perminai gaze Enlepcod the scene, 
A whelming tide of rich-toned music roll’d, 
Waking delicious echoes, as it wound 
From Melody’s divi fonut! Allbeaven 
Glow’d bright, as, like a viewless river, swell'd 
deepening music !—Silence came azain! 
cts I var ashrine of cloudy fire 
; round it Tbnnder walk’d, 
yhey from it m it Laehning look'd tie most sublime ! 
Here throned in unimaginable b 
And glory, sits The One Wteruel P Power, 
and Life of All; Again, 


reator, Lord, 

Stillness ethereal reign'd, and forth a pear’d 

Elysian creatures robed in fesey 8 light, 

Tonethet Hocking An urpureal ada the Host 
mould ; the 

Of heaven assemb ed to ad to adore with ae 

And hymp, the First and Last, the Liviug God; 

They knelt, universal 

More keontoeny while they, 


div 
And Bullsiejah Hallelojah! peal’d, 
And thrilld the concave witb harmonious joy. 
paiement 


VISION. OF BELL, 

Apart, upon a throne of tiving fire 

The Fiend wus seated; in bia.eye there shone 
The look that nat dared Orveipetenea 2 ;, the eet 





ir, and giow’é 
breathed the 


He the pride of agon 
eens pe beat area i his inant frame, 
That red len'd, foe te saan: - ane 


Till moved by ie 
Of paradisal hours, or ae ryote 
The cravings of in fernsl wrath,—he bade 
The roar of Hell be hush’d,—and silence was ! 
He called the cursed,—and they fash‘d from cave 
And wild—from dungeon and from den they 
cam : 





BEAUTIFUL INTLDRMCRS 
Who hath not ot felt the magic of a voice,— 
Its — haunt him in romantic hours? 
Who hath not heard from Beloty's own lips 
Sounds that become a music to his.mind ?— 
— tsheaven! and in the festive seus 
hen throbs the 


te art_—while fioatiog from th 


We the ere recreated, and the sm 

That-lights the cheek is a on om heart! 
So beautiful the influence of sound, 

There is a sweetness in the homely chime 

Of village bells; J Jove to hear them roll 
Upon the breeze ; like voices from the dead, 
They seem to hail us from a Viewless world, 
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’ ‘PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


those who in the attempt 
should a sechunstiees with a lan 
of decided affection for Israel.—-Q. 





ITINERANT OPERAS. 
THE first performance of the opera seria 
at Rome, in 1606, consisted of scenes in 
recitative and airs, exhibited in a cart 
during the carnival. 





THE GAMUT. 

Gur1po D’AREzz0, a monk of the 13th 
pee in the solitude of his convent, 

d discovery of negroes SE, 
or pie hye ence of harmony, as distin- 
guished from melody ; he also invented 
the present system of notation, and gave 
those names to the sounds of the diatonic 
seale still in use :—2t, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
sis these being the first syllables of the 
first six Hines of a hymn to St. John the 
Baptist, written in monkish Latin ; and 
they seem to have been adopted without 
any special reason, from the caprice of 
the musician...Foreign Rev. 





Ir is said that the first church was erected 
at Glastonbury ; and this tradition may 
seem to deserve credit, because it was not 
contradicted in those ages when other 
churches would have found it potipnls 
to advance a similar pretension. 
building is described ag a rude structure 
of wicieavedk, like the dwellings of the 
people in those days, and. differing from 
them only in its dimensions, hick ‘wets 
threescore feet in length, and Gwent a 
in breadth. An abbey was afterwards 
erected there, one of the finest of those 
edifices, and one of the most mhoanancme 
for the many interesting circu 

connected with it. The desttaction nction of 
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this beautiful and venerable fabric is one 
of the crimes by which our refoxma 
was sullied.— Southey. , ; 
jome — BY om Ge ne op 
GENTLEMAN journeying tow: 
house of a . who lived on the skirts 
of an extensive forest, in the east of Ger- 
many, lost his. way. He wandered. for 
some time among the trees, when he saw 
alight at a distance. On approaching it 
he was surprised to observe that it pro- 
ceeded from the interior of a ruined mo- 
nastery. Before he knocked at the gate 
he thought it proper to look through the 
window, He saw a number of cats as- 
sembled round a small grave, four of 
whom were at that moment letting down 
a coffin with a crown upon it. The gen- 
tleman startled at this unusual sight, and, 
imagining that he had arrived at the re- 
treats of fiends or witches, mounted his 
horse and rode away with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. He arrived at his friend’s 
house at a late hour, who sat up waiting 
for him. On his arrival his friend: ques- 
tioned him as to the cause of the traces of 
agitation visible in his face. »He 
to recount his adventures after much 
sitation, knowing that it was scarcely pos- 
sible that his. friend should ‘give faith to 
his relation. No sooner had he mentioned 
the coffin with the crown upon it, than 
his friend's cat, who seemed to have been 
lying asleep before the fire, leaped up, 
crying out, ** Then I am king of the cats;”” 
and then scrambled up the chimney, and 
was Dever seen more. 





RIDICULOUS MISTAKE. 
A QUANTITY. of Worcestershire china 


being sent to the Nawaad at Lucknow, fi 


in India, from England, he was as impa- 
tient to open it as.a child: would be with 


The 
a new plaything ; and immediately gave about 


orders for invitations to be sent to the 
whole settlement for a breakfast, @ Ja four« 
chette, next i Tables. were acs 
cordingly spread for upwards of a hundred 
persons, including his ministers and offi» 
cers of state. Nothing could be more 

lendid than the general appearance of 

is entertainment; but the dismay may 
be more easily imagined than described, 
on discovering that the servants had mis- 
taken certain utensils for milk-bowls, and 
had actually placed about twenty of them, 
filled with that beverage, along the centre 
of the table. The consequence was, the 
English part of the company declined 
taking any; upon which the Nawaad 
innocently remarked, ‘ I thought that the 
English were fond.of milk.” Some of 
them had much difficulty to keep their 
countenances. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Pudlic Pournals. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE country-seats of land form, in- 


a beauty of 
thei ks and exten 
fcchess and various atchitesture of the 


ter of the peasantry them, 
{ually Sehr te expression we have used. 
‘No where has this mode of life attained 
so high a degree of perfection and. refine- 
ment. We will allade po sy ome 
Stances, amongst many; 1p 
tration. The first. of:these is, the very 
eae hae hes 
ing to our family-seata. 
omnia re! as singular, that 
anid should possess so few great pubs 
lic libraries,. while a poorer country, like 
Germany, can boast of its and 
vast collections at Vienna, 


e, Mu. 
nich, Stu Goettingen, 
‘ Peis is ly 


cia 
ex by 
litical div: fm peer 
number of . uniy in 
But a: further: ex: 


may be found in the innumera' 
libraries di t. 


tel; é&e. 
the many 
and by 
Germany. 









SPE ctr — aera 


a 


ae 


country gehtleman'' is ‘a public func- 
tionary within his district, and no man 
Pr ine is, or need feel 
unimportant to the community. 

i Quarterly Rev. 





oa FLOWERS. 
Wuew summer's delightful season: ar- 
rives, rarely in this country too warm to 
be ‘enj throughout the day in the 
open air, there is nothing more grateful 
a sion of choice flowers around 
and within our dwellings. The humblest 
apartments ornamented with these beau- 
tiful productions of ‘nature have, in my 
view, a more delightful effect than the 
proudest saloons with gilded ceilin 
and hangings of Genoa velvet. The rich- 
ness of the latter, indeed, would be height- 
ened, and theft elegance increased; by the 
jedicious introduction of flowers and foli- 


and varied ‘forms: of others, are singu- 
larly’ grateful to the sight, and refreshing 
at the ‘same time. Vases of Etruscan 
mould, containing plants of the ‘com- 
monest' kind; offer ‘those ‘lines of ‘beauty 
which the eye delights in following’; and 
variform’ leaves ‘hanging festooned’ over 
them, and shading them if they ‘be of a 
light ‘colour, with’ a‘eoft' 1 hue, add 
much ‘to‘their pleasing effe: 
corations are'siniple and chéap: 
rid watupes ‘ie our Wey sofection 
mind ‘exempts ‘him from’ ion 
as°a model for’ the ‘rest’ of inankind; (in 
all but’ the’ unfortunate ‘error ‘to which, 
his sordid “pursuit in life led 
to the degradation ‘of his nobler in. 
telleet), was enthusiastically ‘attached to 
and kept @ succession of ‘thent 
about him ‘in ‘his’ study and ‘at ‘his ‘table. 
soe parouhrly aprtedsla Ning 
more i iy ey" ing; 
ino my ‘view, ‘fs so @elightful as 2 
library’ ‘set off ‘with ‘these ‘beautiful pro- 
auctions of the ‘earth’ during summer, or 
indeed, any other'season of the year. “A 
library or ‘study, opening on green turf, 
and having the view of a distant ragged 
country, with a pe the ocean between 
hills, a ‘small space forming the 
nearést ‘ground, and an easy chair and 
books, ‘is jast as much of local enjoyment 
as a thinking man can desire—I reck not 
if'under a thatched or slated roof, to me 
it’is the same thing. A favourite author 
on my table, in the midst of my bouquets, 
and 1 speedily forget how the rest of the 
world wags. I fancy I am enjoying na- 
ture and’ art together; a’ consummation of 
luxury that never palls‘upon the appetite 
—a dessert of uncloying sweets. 


‘These de-' 
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Madame 'Rolatid seems to have: felt 
very strongly the union of mental plea.’ 
sure with that afforded to the senses by 
flowers. She somewhere says, * La vie 
d’une fleur carresse mon imagination et 
flatte mes sens'a un point inexprimable ; 
elle réveille avec volupté le sentiment de 
mon existence. Sous le tranquil abri du’ 
toit paternel, j’étois heureuse des enfance 
avec des fleurs et des livres; dans ]’étroite 
enciente d’une prison, au milieu des fers 
imposés par la nie la plus révol- 
tante, j’oublie l’injustice des hommes, 
leurs sottises, et mes maux, avec des 
livres et des fleurs.” These pleasures, 
yes are too simple to be universally 

t 


‘ There is something delightful in the 
use which the eastern poets, particularly 
the Persian, make of flowers in their 
poetry. Their allusions are not casual, 
and in the way of metaphor and simile 
only; they seem really ‘to hold them in 
high admiration. I am not aware that 
the flowers of Persia, except the rose, are 
more beautiful or more various than’ 
those of other countries. Perhaps Eng- 
land, including her gardens, green-houses, 
and fields, having introduced a vast va- 
riety from every climate, may exhibit a 
list unrivalled, as a whole, in o¢our and 
beauty. Yet flowers are not with us held 
in such high estimation as among the Ori- 
entals, if ‘we are to judge from their poets. 

Bowers of roses and flowers are perpe- 
tually alluded to in the writings of eastern’ 
poets. The Turks, and indeed the Ori- 
entals in general, have few images of vo- 
luptuousness without the richest flowers 
contributing towards them. ‘The noblest 
palaces, where gilding, damask, and fine 
carpeting abound, would be essentiall 
wanting in luxury without flowers. It 
eannot be from their odour alone that they 
are thus identified with pleasure; it is 
from their union of exquisite hves, fra- 
gtanee, and beautiful forms, that they 
Yaisé a sentiment of voluptuousness, in 
the mind ; for whatever unites these qua- 
lities can scarcely do otherwise. 

Whoever virtuously despises the opi- 
nion that simple and cheap pleasures, not 
only good, but in the very best taste, are 
of no value because they want a meretri- 
cious’ rarity, will fill their apartments 
with a succession of our better garden 
flowers. It has been*said that flowers 
placed in bed-rooms are not wholesome. 
This cannot be: meant of such 28 are in a 
state of vegetation. Plucked and put 
into ‘water, they quickly decay, and 
doubtless, give out a putrescent air; when 
alive and growing, there need not -be any 
danger apprehended from them, provided 

air is frequently intredueced. For 
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spacious, rooms, the. better Jsinds, during 
warm weather,.are those which have.a 
large leaf and bossy flower. . Large leaves 
have a very agreeable effect on the senses ; 
their rich green is grateful to the sight ; 
of this kind, the Hydrangea is remark. 
ably well adapted for apartments, but it 
requires plenty of water. Those who 
have.a a sno connected with their 
dwellings, mee the a em by —_ 
Nagement, o ing their plants as the 
flowers decay ; _ oe ee not, and 
yet have space to afford them light and 
occasionally air, may rear most of those 
kinds under their own roof, which may be 
applied for ornament in summer. Vases 
of plaster, modelled from the antique, 
may be stained any colour most agree- 
able to the fancy, and fitted with tin cases 
to contain the earthen pots of flowers, to 
prevent the damp from acting on them, 
will look exceedingly well. 

The infinite variety of roses, including 
the Guelder Rose; the Rhododendron, 
and other plants of similar growth, are 
fitted. for the saloon, but they please best 
in the library. They should be inter- 
mingled with the book-cases, and, stands 
filled with them should be placed wher- 
ever practicable. They aré a wonderful 
relief to the student. There is always 
about them a something that: infuses a 
sensation of placid joy, cheering and re. 
treshing. Perhaps they were first introduced 
at festivals, in consequence of their pos- 
sessing this quality. A flower-garden is 
the scene of pleasurable feelings of inno- 
cence and elegance. The introduction of 
flowers into our rooms infuses the same 
sensations, but intermingles them more 
with our domestic comforts; so that we 
feel, as it were, in closer contact. with 
them. The succession might be kept up 
for the greater part of the year; and even 
in winter, evergreens will supply their 
places, and, in some respects, contrast 
well with the season. Many fail in 
serving the beauty of plants in their 
apartments, because they do not give 

em sufficient light. Some species do 
well with much less light than others. Light 
is as necessary to them as air. They 
should not be too often shifted from one 
place to another. Those who will take 
the trouble, may quicken the growth of 
some plants, so as to have spring flowers 
in winter. Thus Autumn and Spring 
might be connected ; and flowers bloom- 
ing in the Winter of our gloomy climate 
possess double attraction. 

In the flower-garden alcove, books are 
doubly grateful, As in the library orna- 
mented with flowers they seem to be more 
enjoyed, so their union there is irresisti- 
bly attracting. To enjoy reading under 


such circumstances most,;. works of ima- 
gination. are preferable to, abstract aub- 
jects. Poetry and.remance-—“‘ De. Vere”. 
and ‘ Pelham’ — lighter, history — the 
lively letters of the French school, like 
those of Sevigné. and others—or natural 
history — these. are. best adapted to 
peruse amidst sweets and flowers: in 
short, any species of writing. that does not 
keep the mind too intently. fixed to allow 
the senses to wander occasionally over the 
scene around, and catch the beauty of the 
rich vegetation. To me the enjoyment 
derived from the union of. books and 
flowers is of the very highest value 
a pleasurable penne ions. wal 
‘or my own part, 1 manage very 

without the advantage of a green-house. 
The evergreens serve me in winter. Then 
the Lilacs come in, followed ;by the 
Guelder Rose and Woodbine, the latter 
trained in. a pot upon) circular trellis- 
work., After: this, there, can, be no, diffi- 
culty in choosing, as. the, air, offers 
every. variety. .. Larrange, Lave 4 
and patlour-plants in.a.room in\my.d 

ing-house facing the south, having a full 
portion of light, and a a 1. pro- 
mote the growth of my. flowers, for, the 
early part.of| the yearby steam-warmth, 
and having large tubs and boxes of earth, 
Lam at:no.loss, in. my humble conserva- 
tory, for tlowers of many; kinds, when our 
climate offers none... The| trouble. attend. 
ing them is,all, my. own, and..isone of 
those emplo ments which .never appear 
laborious, Those who. have better can. 
veniences may proceed on a larger. scale; 
but. I contrive to keep up a, due succes- 
sion, which fon, Komliepicn ineney 
thing. To.be a day in, the year, without 
seeing a. flower is a novelty to.me, and I 
am_persuaded much more might be done 
with.my humble means than I have effect. 
ed, I sufficient leisure to attend to 


out; but what they procure by. gold, the 
grr ie of eal lasycepecy obtain 
ustry. Ww ate persons 
+ pis sinag 2 flowers of Paradise would 
be objects of indifference ; but who. can 
imitate, or envy auch? They are grovel- 
lers, whuse coarseness of taste, is only 
fitted for the grossest food of life. The 
pleasures ‘des Fleurs et-des Livres”’ 
as Henry IV. observed of his child, “the 
property of all the world.” 


New Monthly Magasine. 
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FRINCIPLES OF BLACKWOOD’S 
Shepherd. ( Standing up.) I pe 
ing up.) Ir’s on prin- 
ciples like. theseboldly and unblush- 
ingly avoo’d here—in Mr. Awmrose’s 
paper-parlour, at the conclusion o’ the 
sixth brodd, on the evening o’ Monday 
the 22nd 0’ September, Anno Domini 
aughteen hunder and twunty-aught, with- 
in twa hours o’ midnicht—that you, sir, 
have been yeditin’ a Maggasin that has 
gone out to the uttermost corners o’ the 
yerth, wherever civilization or unciviliza- 
tion is known, deludin’ and distracktin” 
men and women folk, till it’s impossible 
for them to ken their right hand frae 
their left—or whether they’re standin’ on 
their heels or their heads—or what byeuk 
ought to be and what byeuk 
puttin intil the bottom o’ pye-dishes, and 
trunks—or what awthor hissed, or what 
awthor hurras’d—or what’s flummery 
and what’s philosophy—or what’s rant 
aud what's ion—or what’s monopoly 
and what’s free tredd—or wha’s poets or 
wha’s but Pats—or whether it’s best to 
be drunk, or whether it’s best to be sober 
a’ hours o° the day and nicht—or if there 
intial ee poe RIA ened tn Beet. 
in , OF kirk ones as in _ 
land—or whether the Bishop o’ Canter- 
bury, wi’ twenty thousah’ a-year, is mair 
like a primitive ‘Christian dan the Mi- 
nister 0” Kirkintulloch wi’ twa hunder 
and fifty—or-if folk should aye be readin’ 
sermons or fishin” for sswmon—ot if it’s 
best to’ marry of bést to’ biirn—or if the 
national debt ‘hangs ‘like ‘a’ millstone 
round’ the ‘néeek''o’ ‘the ‘kintra’ or like a 
chain o” bine-berries—or if the Millennium 
be: really close ‘at haun’—or the present 
Solar System be‘ calculated ‘to ‘last to a” 
eternity—or whether ‘the pedple’ should 
be ‘edicated be ‘highest yt 
perfection, or eral be a e 
trotters throagh the o” Alien—or 
whether ‘the government ~~ 
deeze foreign powers, or s a’ its 
on oursells—or whether the Blacks and 
the Oatholics should be emancipawted or 
no’ afote the demolition 0’ Priests and 
Obis—or whether (God forgie us baith 
for the hypothesis) man has a mortal or 
an immortal sowl—be a Phoenix—or an 
Eister !—From the Noctes. 


CURSES OF ABSENTEEISM. 
Waar is the condition of the a 
seat of the absentee proprietor? e 
ee deserted cy closed ; the 
approaches to it ragged and grass grown ; 

F chimbeys: “those windipipes of good 
hospitality,” as an old En poet calls 
them, giving no token of ‘the cheerful 
fire within ; 


gardens running to waste, 





‘THE MIRROR. 


prods ta all heallyoorvamis dismaesd 
ts the old tamily servants 

neg, paling pases in tbe plac: ‘Tha 
ney, rulin t 

pe tar who hove derived 
their support from the vicinage, deprived 


or seeking ision by meana yet more 
desperate. The farming tenantry, though 
less immediately dependent, yet all 0 
take, more or less, in the evil. he 
charities and hospitalities which belong 
to such a mansion lie dormant; the cler- 
gyman is no longer supported and aided 
in his important duties ; the family ht 
in the church is closed ; and the village 
churchyard ceases to be a place of plea- 
sant meeting, where the peasant’s 

is gladdened by the kindly notice of his 


landlord. 


It is the struggle t retrenchment, 
the « is pudor et fuga,” which 


has caused hundreds of English: families, 
of property and consideration, to desert 
their family places, and to pass year after 
year in residence abroad. At the close of 
each London season, the question too 
often occurs as to the best mode of evad- 
ing return to the country ; and the sun of 
summer, instead of calling back the land. 
lord to his tenants, and to the harvests of 
his own lands, sends him forth to the 
meagre adventures of continental roads 
and inns. Quarterly Rev. 





SOLILOQUY. 
THE KING OF DABKNESS. 
On the Fallen Angelis. 


THEY'RE gone to py their ineffectual labour, — 
To sow in guilt what they must reap in woe,— 
Heaping upon themselves more deep damuation. 
Thus would I have it.—Little once I thought, 
When leagued with me in crime and punishment 
They fell,—condemned to an eternity 

Of exile from all jey and holiness— 

And the first stains of sinfulness and sorrow 
Fell blizht-like o’er their cherub lineaments— 
Myself the cause—Albeit too proud for tears, 
Yet touch’d with their sad doom, f little thought 
I by hate them thus.—Yet thus I hate 


bem, 
With all that bitter agony of soul 
Which is the punishment of fiends. Alas! 
It was my bigh ambition, to hold sway, 
le, paramount, unquestion'd, o'er a third 
Of Heaven's resplendent legions :—Power and 


Dwelt on them, like an elemental essence 

That could not be destroyed.—I could not deem 
That aught coukl so extinguish the pure fire 

Of their sun-like beauty—yet ‘tis changed !— 

1 gain’d them to my wish, and they are grown 
Too hateful to be “da on.—Thus I've soun 


The frail dupe 
The sare asmile,—| 


were the blest martal wretch, 
That — beneath yon shadowing temple's 
owe’ 











aseaa 
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Under the sky of Canaan; so.J might ;.. 

Lay down this weight of 58 raise 

And fly for ever from and these? ’ 

But Pride reproves the wish; atid—it ie useless ; 

The unatonable deeds of ages 

Like clouds between me andthe thron: of Grace. 
—still unsu 


Destruction's formless fiead from world to world, 
Trampling the stars to darkness,—Even then, 
J.ike that proud Roman exile, musing o’er 
The dust of fallen Carthage, [ shall stand, 
Myself a solemn wreck, calm and unmoved 
Among the ruins of the works of God. 
And my last look shall be a look of triumph 
Over the fallen pillars of the deep and sky ; 
The wreck of nature by my deeds pre 
Deeds—which 0’ erpay th the power or D Destiny. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





She Gatherer. 


“ A snapper-up of anconsidered trifies.” 
Swaksreave. 
ON A PICTURE OF HERO AND 
LEANDER. 


By T. Hood. 


Way, Lover, why 
Such a water-rover ? 
Would she love thee more 
For coming half seas over? 
Why, Lady, wh 
So in ‘ove with dipping # 2 
Must a lad of Greece’ 
Come all over dripping ? 
Why, Cupid, why 
Make the passage brighter ? 
Were not any boat 
Better than a lighter 2 


Why, Maiden, why 
So intrusive standing ? ? 
Must thou be on the stair, 
When he’s on the oo, 





Ow a tombstone in the churchyard of 
Christchurch, Hants, is the following 
curious inscri . which I copied on 
the spot. Per ps. some hvaph 2 shenongaey 
rous readers can explain the same :-— 
WE WERE NOT SLAYNE BVT. BAYSD 
RAYSD NOT TO LIFE 
BVT TO BE BVRIED TWICE 
BY MEN OF STRIFE 


WHAT.REST COVLD on LIVING HAVE 
WHEN DEAD HAD NONE 
AGREE AMONGST YOV 
HERE WE TEN ARE ONE 
HEN t ROGERS DIED APRILL 17. 1641. 
ik? 


BPICURISM. 


Tuomas A BECKET gave five pounds, 

equivalent to seventy-five pounds of ‘the 

present money, for a dish of eels. 
Hatsert H. 


A Famous scholar of the last. cen 
when a boy, was ex ly fond of 


e had been . 
short time at school, had powsire so 
much of the sound of the likes 
when at home at dinner one day 
said, ‘“* Shall you not be glad, Harry, 
when you can tell me the names of every 
dish on the table in Greek?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said hes; “ but I think I know. what it 
must be.” * Do you ?” said the father; 
‘* what do you know about Greek?” 
< Nothing, said the boy; “ but I think 
[ can from the sound of it what th 
would 


ti-venizon.” It. 
a shoulder 
of matton, halfa goose, and venison pasty., 





SNUFF AND TOBACCO. 
Iw the. yeat Nas ene. ircelaed thw f in fale 
ee History of ‘Saul Te 


chiefs—discrimin 

and taking snuff; te oral 
to candi parliament snuff. 

troubles in the time of les f..as con. 


un: 
passer first introduced—found very pun- 


of George. 
fr mak boxes then made of gold and 
silver-—George III.— Scotch snuff firat.. 
introduced at court—the ayer German 
snuffs in fashion—female snuff-takers— 
clean tuckers, &c. &c.—Index and. List 
of Subscribers. C. F. E. 





THE “ILL WIND,” &c. 
a, and 


Monda 
Bid, pen 6 Monday ah 
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He reach'd the tree, when lo! he views 
A pot of gold conceal’d ; 

He snatch’d it up, threw down the noose, , 
And scamper’d from ‘he field. 

The owner came—found out the theft, 
And, having scratch’d his head, 

Took up the rope the other left, 
And hung ned, instead.’ 





OLD COOKERY. 


GasTRONOMERS will feel ‘a sintetinl de.* 
sire to know what ‘was- consifcréd the- 


“best universal: sauce’ in’ te world,” in’ 
the boon days*of*Charled 
what was accounted such by the’ Duke of 


York, who ) was instructed to’*prepare it'by’ 





the S dot.' It consisted of 
parsley, and'a’dry toast pounded: in a 
mortar, with’: » Salt, and pepper. 
The modern English would: no more re- 
lish his royal’ highness’s taste in céndi- 
ments thant in feligion. ‘A ‘fashionable or 
cabinet dinner’ of the. same’ period con- 
sisted of ‘a dish of marfow-bones, ‘a leg’ 
of mutton, ‘# dish of fowl, three: pullets, 
and a dozen latks, ‘all in ‘a-dish ;-a great 
tart, a neat’s tongue; a dish of anchovies, 
= dish tA) ‘and chéese:” ews 

same peri supper-dish, - when: 

a supped with bis mistress, Idy Cas- 
tlemaine, was‘ pla preps 

mem 


IMPROMPTU TO ——,' of HER MaR- 
RIAGE WITH MR. WILL-IaM P— 

WueEw ladies they wed, 
It ever is maid 

That their freedomamay they have thrown ; 
But you've not done so, 
For we-very. well know 

You will have a Will of your own. 

Cc. K. W. 





PAINTERS. 
LavaTER affirms, that no one whose per- 
son is not well formed can become a good 
aoe mr Those painters were the 
bet rags a a ‘were the handsomest. 
atidyke, and Raphael pos- 
anid ah three quaaiies of beauty, and 





possessed three padstions of painting. 

+ «ELYS1AN 80UP. 
Tue ae _— a soup ‘which they call 
“Pp Camerani,” of which it is 


le spoufl il lap’ the pa- 
jum; and while-one drop re- 


set of shining, black 


T., at ‘east’ 





THE. MIRROR. 


thains on the'teh vay each other sense is 
ene ee by nag voluptuous thrilling of the 
ingual 





A JAPANESE BEAUTY. 
HER face was oval, her features regular, 
and her little mouth, when open, disclosed 
uered teeth ; 
her hair was black, and ed up in the 
form of a turban, without any ornament, 
po tt a few tortoiseshell combs ; she had 
ing, dark eyes, was about the mid- 

dle size, and elegantly formed ; her dress 
consisted of six wadded silk garments, 
similar to our night-gowns, each fastened 
round the lower part of ‘the waist by a 
sepatate band, and drawn close. together 
from the girdle downwards; they were 

all of different colours, and: = uppermost 
was black. U. 

- GOOD: LIVING.» 

I mate a fellow who was never young ; 
he is like a dull Italian year, where 
trees are always mee) ao when the 


only only way of knowin: of the 
seaséns is by refe rartiag' to’ an‘ at afnanick 


The inconstaney of the s ting may surely 
be excused for'the stead eth h of — 
mer and the rich lenty of, autump ; 








comes the hoar of winter old delisman, 
_ and closes the scene not tec 

Ola Play, 

PUNCHASERGef of the MIR 1; who. may wish 

to complete their sets ate ivy rmed, that wn 

volume is complete 4x ‘itself, aid: niay 

chased separgely; ‘The , at the, Bel md 


are now in print, and-can be procured by giving 
‘ amorder to any B wevende 


‘oukseller or Ne er. 
Compleie s-ts Vol f, 10 XL. in boards, price 
£2. 10s. 6a half bound, £3. Ws. 


Li WRIRD'S EDITIONS. 


' CHEAP and POPULAR WORKS published at 


the Minzok Orricg in the Strand, near Somer- 
set House. 

The ARASIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS, <Rantgtiches ian nearly 159 Engrav- 
ings. Price 6s. 6d. 

The TALES of ine GENII. Price 2s. 

The MICROCOS: By the Right Hon. G. 
Cannineo. &e. Price 2s. 

PLU ARUH'S LIVES, with Fifty Portraits; 
2 vols, pace 13s, boards. 

COW PER'S ‘POEMS, with 12 Engravings, 
Price 33 6d hoard 
COOK'S VOYAGES, 2 vols. price Se. boards. 

The CABINET of CURLOSETIES: or, Wor- 
pers cf theW oe 4 DisrLayep Price 5s. boards. 

—* of SCOTT. ‘2 vols. We: qe. . 


GoLbsurrirs ESSAYS. 
Da. FRANKLIN'S ESSA 
BACON'S BSSaYs Price #4 

SALMAGUNDI. Price 1 
The ARCANA of Betaltce tn 1828. Price 


4s. 6d 
zie ! 
T 
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"Peco Ua, 24 
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